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was how quickly and effectively 
Europe could be supplied from 
sources outside the Middle East. 

6. Experience in Britain and the 
United States was showing that nu- 
clear power plants usually cost more 
than anyone expected and that the 
firms which built them got little 
profit out of the construction. 

7. Finally, and more recently, the 
dollar problem has been greatly alle- 
viated. 

In the light of this new data the 
whole Euratom program was scru 
tinized anew. The experts declined 
to revise their estimates of the con- 
tinent’s long-range needs for energy. 
The inevitable expansion and mod- 
ernization of industry, stimulated by 
the Common Market, would push 
Europe’s requirements for primary 
energy from 730 million tons of coal 
equivalent in 1955 to 1,200 million 
in 1975. There is still little argument 
with these long-range estimates, and 
the recession of 1958 is accepted as a 
dip in the curve which will not affect 
its ultimate level. But there is a great 
deal of new thinking concerning the 
sources from which the rising energy 
requirements could be supplied. 

Whether this thinking is accurate 
or not, the fact is that the power 
agencies, public and private, which 
were supposed to build the new nu- 
clear facilities became reluctant to 
make large-scale commitments now. 
No one could assure them that a 
nuclear power plant would be able to 
compete with hydroelectric or steam 
ones, no one could tell them how 
long the plant would last, and cer- 


tainly no one could guarantee that a 


plant would not be out of date be- 


fore it was finished. 


U.S. and Euratom 


It is in this context that the United 
No- 


vember 8, 1958 must be seen. Under 


States-Euratom agreement of 
this agreement seven or eight re- 
actors with a total capacity of 1,000 
megawatts were to be built within 
the six Euratom countries by the end 
of 1963. The Export-Import Bank 
was to lend $135 million to help pay 
tor the cost of the power stations and 
to supply enriched fuel on very easy 
terms, provided the type of plants 
chosen were those developed in the 
United States and provided Ameri 
can manufacturers took part in their 
construction. 

In the days when quick capacity 
was the main object this looked like 
a pretty good deal. But then the 
emphasis changed. And as relations 
began to develop between the Euro- 
industries their 


pean concerned, 


American counterparts, Euratom and 
the 


the Europeans got the impression 


Atomic Energy Commission, 
that they were being pressured into 
providing an outlet for American 
manufacturers who would build for 
them types of reactors developed in 
the United States for American con 
ditions, with Europe footing more 
than half the bill and repaying the 
rest in dollars at 4.5 percent interest. 

However, after much delay and a 
good deal of frank talk, four plants 
with a total capacity of 600 mega 
decided One 
a Franco-Belgian 


watts have been 
be built 


group and the others will be erected 


on. 


will by 


in Germany, Italy and the Nether 
lands. The submission of plans was 
put off until October 1. 

Several industry consortiums are 
the 


be 


expected to submit bids for 
Franco-Belgian 150 mw. plant to 
built at Givet in the Ardennes. It ap 
pears to be accepted by industry lead 
ers that the award will be made not 
primarily on the basis of price, but 
to the consortium which calls for a 
minimum of American participation 
and a maximum of emphasis on 
development of new techniques 
adapted to European conditions. The 
French industry, at least, regards 
whole scheme with little enthusiasm 
and is particularly irked that the 
final plans have to be approved by 
the United States Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy 

The 
must face the fact that the heavy 


have 


United States and Brit 
dustries of the Euratom area 
intention of allowing nuclear power 
to become an Anglo-American mo 
nopoly. And willy-nilly they will 
shape Euratom in that direction, 
especially as in many cases the power 
companies are synonymous wit! 
their governments. 

The Ispra project points up the 
fact that a massive power progran 
is under way, and that the empha 
is on acquiring know-how, training 
technicians and keeping manufac 
turers abreast of a fast-changing in 
dustry. 
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i commu 


Process 


the atti 
displayed 
mparable 

Middle 
40 years. The 
nely exit from 

ilthough 


ly of par 


tition, have proved sensitive to the 
need for readjustment in Africa. The 
French, after suffering a disastrous 
defeat in Indochina, have been pro- 
torn between senti- 


foundly two 


ments: their realization, made ex- 
plicit by de Gaulle as early as 1944 
in his famous speech at Brazzaville, 
that their relationship with their Af 
rican colonies had to be altered if the 
présence francaise was to continue in 
Africa; and their reluctance to recog- 
nize that the Algerians would not ac- 
cept terms less generous than those 
France had accorded to Tunisia and 
Morocco and, in 1958, promised to 
grant to those African territories 
which, having joined the Commu- 
nity, might eventually seek inde- 
pendence. Meanwhile Belgium, 
whose colonial experience has been 
limited to Africa, did not wake up 
to the problems posed by fast-mov- 
ing British and French 
colonies—and particularly in Brazza- 


events in 


ville, capital of the former French 
Congo, now a republic, a ferry-ride 
across the Congo from Léopoldville 
—until the riots of January 4, 1959. 


These riots, although apparently acci- 


dental in nature, made it aware, as 
one Belgian put it, that the hour of 
decision had struck—but struck five 


minutes after midnight. 


Is Africa Like Asia? 


If the Western colonial powers are 
to draw on their experience in Asia 
and the Middle East in dealing with 
Africa, what comparisons, and what 
contrasts, can be found between the 
areas where colonialism 


flourished until World War IT? 


In Africa the Westerner experi- 


various 


ences an acute sense of the lack of 


history—of that heritage of ancient 
and glorious civilizations in which 
we have a share, if not through their 
absorption into Western ideas and 
beliefs, at least through familiarity 


with their religions, their monu- 


ments, their contributions to art and 
philosophy. One of the characters in 
Elspeth Huxley’s most recent novel 
about East Africa, The Flame Trees 
of Thika, vividly expresses this feel- 
ing when she says: “Doesn't it strike 
you as strange that nothing people 
have created here has survived? Not 
even a few traces? No ruins of cities 
or temples — no ancient overgrown 
roads—no legends of past empires 

no statues hidden in the ground— 
no tombs or burial mounds? No sign 
that generations of people have lived 


here, lived and died?” 


Can West Understand 
Africans? 


This sense of historical void, of 
lack of contact between the past of 
the West and that of Africa, has two 
simultaneous results. It makes the 
Westerner feel remote from African 
experience, causing him to say as 


do, that 


understand Africans.” And it makes 


many “it is impossible to 
him assume that the Western heri 
tage —in terms of Christianity, as 
well as of administrative talent and 
technological skill—is superior, and 
for many years to come will remain 
superior to that of the Africans. 

Is it true that Westerners cannot 
understand Africans? An American 
Negro educator who has worked in 
India and the Caribbean as well as in 
Africa contends that the difficulty of 
understanding is mutual and is due 
to the fact that neither Westerners 
nor Africans “hear,” literally, con 
cepts which are unfamiliar to them 

—just as many Africans say in all 
honesty that they do not hear West 
ern classical music when they have 
an opportunity to listen to it. Both 
sides need to become tuned in to the 
same wave length, so that the words 
exchanged may have the same mean- 
ing for both. To do this, the West- 
erner must come to realize that the 


traditional values of African tribes, 


strange and in some instances even 
repugnant as they seem to us—lik 
the ritual murders still performed by 
fishermen near Abidjan, a few paces 
from the sumptuous villas of West 
ern bankers and industrialists—con 
stitute a historical heritage which 
Western anthropologists and sociolo 
gists have only begun to piece to 
gether. Unless we can understand 


these values, we shall be unable 


engage in a dialogue of ideas w 
the Africans; and Western influen 
will remain limited to the superh 


acquisition by Africans of our 


ods of producing and distributi 


material goods. 
Pla 
Tempels, a Dutch missionary 


Congo, points this out in his 


The Reverend Father 


quent study of Bantu philosop! 


when he says: “If one has not pe 


trated the depth of their personality, 


if one does not know 


ag 1nst wr 
background their actions take 
it is not possible to understand 


Bantus. One does not enter 


spiritual contact with them 


make 
} 


them, especially when one br 


the great 


oneself 


does not hear 
spiritual verities. Or 
contrary, when thinking to 
the ‘man,’ one risks striking at 
instead, working to increas« 
number of the uprooted and be 
ing the artisan of revolts.” 
Basically, and quite aside 
rors of administration or cco 
development which may bx 
to the colonial powers, Wester 
have made the mistake of try 
change Africans into their 
image —to make them Christ: 
to make them French or Britis! 
were th 


on the theory that they 


conferring on Africans the great 


est boon at their command. The 
Westerners thus set up for the A 

cans a standard of attainment whic! 
not only was impossible to achieve 


within a century by peoples still 
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s of doom be proved right nd East Africa, 


ons that ri wil , t sia and tl 


authorities in Nigeria, that country’s 
human sleeping sickness cases have 
been reduced within a decade from 
100,000 a year to 5,000. 


Difficult Economic Tasks 


The central economic problem of 
the Africans who have already 
achieved independence or seek to 
achieve it in the near future is, first, 
to modernize their agriculture so 
that it can provide increased suste- 
nance for their people and compete 
successfully in world markets with 
similar products from newly devel- 
oping countries of other continents— 
particularly Latin America, in coffee, 
cocoa, bananas, sugar; and, second, 
to create consumer industries — 
such as bicycle tire, glassware, tex- 
tile, bottling plants and so on— 
which could replace goods now im- 
ported and offer employment to 
farmers who leave the land. Other- 
wise the African countries, with 


their now mutually competitive 


economies, vulnerable to sharp fluc- 


tuations in the prices of primary 
commodities, might find that politi- 
cal independence had only increased 
their economic dependence on the 
technologically advanced nations out 
side Africa. This is what Félix 
Houphouét-Boigny, premier of the 
Ivory Coast, means when he says, 


“Independence is a fiction.” 


Hard-Headed Soberness 


In this task of economic reorgani- 
zation the Africans have a psycho- 
logical asset. This is their common- 
sense, hard-headed attitude toward 
their own future, which, again, is in 
sharp contrast to the often highly 
emotional attitude of Asians and 
Middle Easterners during their strug- 
gle for independence from the West. 

The 


have a voice in their own affairs, if 


Africans are determined to 


not immediately, then within the 


next five, or at most, ten years. But 


they recognize the benefits brought 
by the Western powers in terms of 
opportunities for education, health, 
economic improvements and finan- 
cial investment. They know that, 
once they have achieved independ- 
ence, they will continue to need out- 
side aid, both capital and technical 
assistance, and hope to obtain it from 
London, Paris and Brussels as well 
as from West Germany, Italy, the 
United States, the U.S.S.R. and new 
sources such as Israel and Japan. 

They have a sober sense of the 
limitations of their economic re- 
sources, and are not inclined to think 
in terms of grandiose plans for in- 
dustrialization, as Yugoslavia and 
and Middle 


countries did in the early postwar 


several Asian Eastern 
years. True, Ghana hopes to build 
the Volta River project, whose cost is 
estimated at $300 million, and to har- 
ness the resulting power for the de 
velopment of an aluminium industry 
with local bauxite; and Guinea, where 
an alumina plant is now being built 
by the French firm of Fria, looks for- 
the the 


Konkouré dam. But African leaders, 


ward to construction of 
however great their desire to achieve 
prestige by industrial expansion, are 
aware that alumina or other plants 
would provide relatively little relief 
for the unemployment created by 
the drift of villagers to urban areas 
(in Brazzaville, for example, three 
quarters of the population are un 
employed and subsist on the wages 
earned by the few who have found 
work). If improvement of agricul- 
ture by modern methods can be 
made to appear at least as important 
and respectable as industrialization, 
and the amenities of city life can be 
brought to village areas—as the Brit 
ish in Kenya are trying to do through 
their land-consolidation and village- 
building program in the once turbu- 
lent Kikuyu areas—then the African 


countries might be able to achieve 


at least a modest rise in living stand 
ards without the political convul 
sions experienced in other underde 


veloped continents. 


Political Messianism 


Nor 
Africans contradicted 


is this sober realism of the 


by the emo 
tional “messianism” which is rife in 
the Belgian Congo and has from 
time to time also emerged in other 
areas of Africa. The various “mes 


sianic” movements, springing from 
neo-Christian sources, often with the 
full 


churches and “saviors” who proclaim 


complement of organized 
their readiness to die for the redemp 
tion of their peoples, represent an 
attempt to escape from the rule of 
colonial governments which have 
shown themselves unready to pri 
pare the way for ultimate indepen 
ence, and thus forge, through an a 
peal to faith and emotion, Africas 
erganizations which, under condi 
tions of crisis, can play a powert 
political role. This has been part 

larly true in the Belgian Cong 
Kasavubu, leader of the 


Abako, whi 


has strong religious overtones, 


where 
tionalist movement 
called this year for the creation 
an independent Bakongo state, 
has succeeded in organizing a polit 
cal boycott of the Belgian administr 
tion, which may have dangerous 


sults. 


Desire for Education 


Sull another asset for the future 


is the passionate desire of the Af: 


cans for education—not only among 
those who have been exposed 


Christian teaching by Protestants or 
Catholics, but also among Muslims, 
especially in northern Nigeria, who 
through their own choice had pre 
ously lagged in educ ational deve OF 
ment. 

have found 


The colonial powers 


it increasingly difficult to finance 


( 


lies part 


education for Africans on the scale 
required for the development of a 
modern society. Some, for example 
Belgium, have provided facilities for 
primary education, but until recently 


have done littl about cducation at 


ondary level. They thus cre 
pool ot Atricans with a 


ft literacy, but no elite to 

millions rivates, but 
Others 
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Are Africans Ready? 


But, many Westerners ask, are the 


Africans ready for independence? 
Or should independence, which all 
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Ganger, 


t diplo- 
all of 


their publicity, glamor, emotion and 
color, may thwart, rather than help, 
the genuine contributions the UN is 


making to resolve world disputes. 


Summit and Elections 


Meanwhile, in this country, it is 
only now slowly dawning on leaders of 
both political parties that the Eisen- 
hower-Khrushchev talks may have a 
protound effect on the coming presi- 
dential elections—an effect quite dif- 
ferent from anything at first expect- 
ed. For what the Khrushchev visit 
here and President Eisenhower's trip 
to Moscow may well do is to reverse 
completely the positions of the two 
parties on the crucial issue, Can one 
do business with the Russians? 

According to the history books, 
the Republicans are supposed to be 


the ones who were opposed to doing 


business with the Russians. It is the 
Democrats who were supposed to 
be “soft” on communism. But now 
the roles are reversed. And, come 
1960, the GOP candidate may well 
run on the platform, “Tt is possible 
to do business with the Russians.” 
Should this happen, the old GOP cry 
that the Democrats are the “party of 
war,” which has proved effective be- 
fore, might be successfully revived. 

With summit bilateralism, as Dag 
Hammarskjold calls it, becoming the 
diplomatic fashion, the prestige, au 
thority and activity of foreign min- 


isters have been obviously down- 


graded. This has always been the 
case so far as Moscow is concerned. 
The Kremlin’s foreign minister (and 
Andrei A. Gromyko perhaps more 
than any of his predecessors) has al- 
ways been little more than an errand 
boy. But in the West, foreign min 
isters have in the past been powerful 
and effective, depending not only on 
their own ability but on the chief 
executive's personal concern with for 


eign affairs. 


For background on the Laos 
crisis, see—“Laos: Case Study 
of U.S. Foreign Aid,” Foreson 
Pourcy Butietin, January 1, 


1959. 


Here President Truman let Dean 
Acheson speak and negotiate with 
considerable latitude. President Ei 
senhower allowed even more latitude 
to John Foster Dulles. But President 
Roosevelt was, in effect, his own Sex 
retary of State, with Edward R. Stet 
tinius, and even Cordell Hull, play 
ing minor roles in major events. To 
day, at least for the time being, the 
role of all foreign ministers seems to 
have been more or less reduced. But 
the day is again sure to come when 
the actual laborious day-to-day nego- 
tiations over complex details on Ber 
lin, the Middle East, disarmament, 
a nuclear-test ban, and so on, will 


have to begin all over again. 


It is still too early to know what 
effect summit diplomacy has had on 
the world’s complicated and delicat 
system of alliances. It is of interest, 
and possibly of importance, that 
President Eisenhower chose to con 
sult his allies before meeting the So 
viet premier, while Premier Khru 
chev postponed meeting his maj 
ally, Communist China, until after 
his Washington visit. 

This, in fact, spotlights the maj 
differences in the East-West allia 
The 


support and unity of our NATO a 


systems President sought 

lies before going into a huddle wit! 
Khrushchev: they had to be sure he 
would not make commitments that 
would involve their major interests 
they had to know with some pre 
sion just what the President would 
say to the premier. But : Premier 
Khrushchev had no such probk 
with his European satellites or “cay 
tive nations” (a term which infuri 
ates him). His only problem wa 
how to avoid being restricted in his 


talks by 


mands, yet how to placate Peiping 


Communist China's ce 
after the event. While the Moscow 
Peiping relationship continues to 
give the appearance of solidarity and 
common purpose, there is no ques 
tion but that it is developing its own 
strains and stresses—which may be 
aggravated by the effects of summit 
diplomacy. 
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